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To the Reader, 


H E following Paper was printed in the year 1698. as @ Preface 

_ to the Hiſtory of Standing Armies; and as it then met with 4 

— general Approbation, ſo, if I miſtake not, it bad a favourable re- 
ception with ſome, whoſe Eyes are now open*d, and ſee better things : therefore 
in order to put them in mind of their obſolete forgotten Notions, and to give 
others a Caution not to be miſled by thoſe who hold no Principles longer than 
they are out of Places, 1 thought it might not be unſeaſonable at this time to - 

reprint it - however, if :t does n0 good, I am ſure it can do no harm. 


A\HERE is nothing in which the generality of Mankind are ſo much - 

| miſtaken, as when they diſcourſe of Government. The different - 

| EffeRs of it are obvious to every one, but few can trace its Cauſes. 

- Moſt Men attribute all publick Miſcarriages to the Corruption of - 

' Mankind. They think the whole Maſs is infected, that it's impoſlible to make 
aty Reformation, and fo ſubmit patiently to their Country's Calamities, or 
elſe ſhare in the Spoil : whereas Complaints of this kind are as old as the - 
World, and every Age bas thought their own the worſt. We have not only. 
our own Experftence, but the Example of all Times, to prove that Men in the 
ſame Circumſtances will do the ſame things, call them by what Names of: 
diſtintion you pleaſe. A Government is a mere piece of Clockwork; and 
having ſuch Springs and Wheels, mult a& accordingly : ang therefore the Art: 


is to. conſtitute it to, that it muſt nou to [the publick Advantage. It is-cer- 
| tain 


(2) 
- tain that moſt Men will a& for their own Intereſt; and all wiſe Governments 
- are founded-ypon that -Principle : So:that the Endeavour muſt be to make 
the Intereſk of the Governors and *'Governed the ſame. In an Abſfolate 
Monarchy, where - the whole Power is in one Man, his Intereſt wil} only 
be regarded: In an Ariſtocracy the Intereſt of a few; and in a free Go- 
vernment the- Intereſt .of; the whoſe.. This wou'd be the Cafe of Eng- 
land, if ſome Abuſes that have lately: crept into our Conſtitution were re- 
mov'd. © The Freedom of. this Kingdom depends upon the Peoples chufing the 
Houſe of-Commons, who are a part of the Legillature, and have the ſole 
Power of giving Mony. Were this a true Repreſentative, and free from cx-+ 
ternal Force, or private Corruption, nothing could paſs there but what they 
thought was for the public Advantage. For their own Intereſt is fo inter- 
woven with the Peoples, that if they a& for themſelves they maſt a for the 
common Intereſt of Englaad.”* And if a few Men among them ſhould think 
it their Intereſt to abuſe their Power, it will be the Intereſt of all the reſt to 
puniſh them for it : and then our Government would a& mechanically, ard 
2 Rogue will as neceſſarily be hang'd, as a Clock ſtrike twelve, _ This is the 
Fountain-head from whence the People expect all their Happineſs, and the 
redreſs of their Grievances : and if we can preſerve them free from Cor- 
ruption, they will keep every body elſe ſo. Our Conſtitution ſeems to have 
provided for it, by never ſuffering the King £ till Charles the Second's Reign) 
to have an Army to frighten them into a Compliance, nor Places or Reve- 
nues great enough to bribe them into it. The Places in the King's Gift were 
but few, and moſt of them Patent Places for Life, and the relt great Offices 
of State enjoy'd by ſingle Perſons, which ſeldom fell to the ſhare of the 
Commons, fuch as the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Privy-Seal, Lord 
High-Admiral, ©c- And when theſe Offices' were poſſeſs'd by the Lords, the 
Commons were ſevere Inquiſitors into their Actions. Thus the Government 
of England continued till the time of Charles the Firſt, who was the firſt I 
have read of that made an Oppoſition to himſelf in the Houſe of Commons 
the Road to Preferment; of which the Earl of Srrafford and Noy were 
the moſt remarkable Inſtances, who from great Patriots became the chief 
Aﬀerters of Deſpotic Power. But this ſerv'd- only to exaſperate the reit ; for 
he had not Places enough for all that expe&ed them, nor Mony enough to 
bribe them. *Tis true, 'he rais'd great Sams of Mony upon the People ; bur 
it being without Authority of Parliament, and having no Army to back him, 
it met with ſuch Difficulties in the raiſing, that it did him little good, and. 
ended at laſt in his Ruin, tho by the means_of a long and miſerable War, 
which brought all things into the power of'an Army, who govern'd the. 
Nation by a Council of ' War, and made all Parties join in calling in Charles 
the Second : So that he @@me in with the general Applauſe of the People, 
who in a kind fit gave him a vaſt Revenue for Life. - By this he was enabled 
to raiſe a new Army, and bribe the Parliament, which he did to the purpoſe : 
Bat being a luxurious Prince, he cou'd not part with great Sums at once. He 
only fed them from hand to mouth :*So that they found it as neceflary to keep 
bim in a conſtant dependence upon them, as they had upon him. They m_ 
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he wou'd give them ready Mony no longer than he. had abſolute neceſſity for 
them, and he had not Places enough in his Diſpoſal to ſecure a Majority in the 
Houſe : for in thoſe early days the Art was not found out of ſplitting and mul- 
tiplying Places, as inſtead of a Lord Treaſurer, to have five-Lords of the 
Treaſury ; inſtead of a Lord Admiral, to have ſeven Lords of the Admiral- 
ty; to have ſeven Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms; nine of, the Exciſe ; four- 
teen of the Navy Offce; ten of the Stamp Office; eight of the Prize Office ; 
ſixteen of the Commiſſioners of Trade; two of the Poſt Office ;, four of the 
Tranſports; four for Hackney Coaches; four for Wine-Licences ; four for 
the Victualling Office ; and multitudes of other Offices which are endleſs to: 
enumerate. | 

[ believe the Gentlemen who have the goed Fortune to be in ſome of theſe 
Imploy ments, will not pretend that they have bin better executed ſince they 
were in ſo many hands, thin when in fewer : and-I muſt confefs; I ſee no rea- 
ſon why they may not be made twice as many, and ſo on, unlefs the Number. 
be aſcertain'd by Parliament : and what danger this may be to our Conſtitu- 
tion, I think of with Horror. For if in Ages to come they ſhou'd be al 
given to Parliament Men, what will become of our ſo much boaſted Liberty ? 
What ſhall be done when*the Criminal ' becomes the Judg, and the Malefac- 
tors are left to try themſelves? We may be ſare their common Danger will 
unite them, and they will all ſtand by one another. I do not ſpeak this b 
gueſs; for I have read of a Country where there was a conſtant Series of Mif- 
management for many years together, and yet no body was puniſh'd : and 
even in our own Country [I believe, ſome Men now alive can remember the 
time, when if the then King bad but twenty more Places in his diſpoſal, or 
diſpos'd of thoſe he bad to the beſt advantage, the Liberty of England had 
binatan end. I won'd not be nnderſtood quite to exclude Parliament-men 
from having Places; for a Man may ſerve his Country in two Capacities : but 
I wculd not have it to be a Qualification for a Place ; becauſe a poor Borough 
thinks a Man fit to repreſent them, that therefore he muſt be a Stateſman, a 
T awyer, a Soldier, an Admiral, and what not? If this Method ſhou'd be 
taken in a future Reign, the People muſt not expet to ſee Men of Ability or 
Integrity in Places, while they hold them by no other tenure than the Differ- 
vice they do their Country in_the Houſe of Commons, and are ſure to be 
tura'd out by every prevalent Facion on the other fide. They muſt then ne- 
ver expect to ſee the Houſe of Commons a& vigorouſly for the Intereſt either 
of King or People; but ſome will ſervilely comply with the Court to keep 
their Places, others wi!l oppoſe it as unreaſonably to get them : and thoſe 
Gentlemen whoſe Deſigns are for their Country's Intere(t, will grow weary 
of the beſt Form of Government in the World, thinking by miſtake the Fault 
is in our Conſtitution, I have heard of a Country, where the Diſputes about 
Offices to the value of Thirty Thouſand Pounds per anmim, have made Six 
Millions ineffeual ; what by ſome Mens proſtitute compliance, and others 
openly clogging the Wheels, it has caus'd Want and Neceſſity in all kinds of 
Men bur themlelves, Bribery, Treachery, Profanenelſs, Atheiſm, Prodigality, 
Luxury, and all the Yices that attend a remiſs and corrupt tration, 

an 
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and an univerſal negle& of the Fublick, It is natural to run from one. ex- 
rreme to another ; and this Policy will at-laſt turn upon any Court that uſes 
4t: for if they ſhou'd be refolv'd to give all Offices to Parliament-men, the 
People will think themſelves under a neceſlity to obtain a Law that. they [hail 
give none,: which has been more than once attempted in our own time. TIn- 
deed, tho there may be no great Inconvenience in ſuffering a few Men that 
have Places to be in that Houfe, ſuch as come into them naturaily, without a- 
 *ny indire& Means, yet it muſt be fatal to us to have many : for all wiſe Gu- 
vernments endeavour, as much as poilible, to keep the. Legiſlative and Execy- 
tive Parts aſunder, that the former may be a check upon the latter. Our Go- 
vernment truſts the King with no part of the Legiſlative but a Negative Voice, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the Executive. One part of the Du- 
ty of the Houſe of Commons is to puniſh Offenders, and redrels the Grie- 
..- yances occalion'd by the Executive Part of the Government ;z and how can that 
be done if they ſhou'd happen to be the ſame Perſons ? 
* Rut in my 0 inion, in another thing of no leſs Importance, we have devi- 
ated from our Conſtitution : for tho we were in a Capacity of puniſhing Of- 
fenders, yet we do not know legally who they are. The Law has been 3al- 
ways very tender of the Perſon of the King, and gherefore has diſpos'd the 
Executive Part of the Government in ſuch proper Channels, that whatever 
Errors are committed, they are not imputed to him, but his Miniſters are 
accountable for them : His Great Seal is kept by his Chancellor, his Revenue 
by his Treaſurer, bis Laws areexecuted by his Judges, his Fleet is manag'd 
by his Lord High Admiral, who are all accountable for their Misbehaviour : 
And formerly all Matters of State and Diſcretion were debated and reſolv'd 
in the Privy Council, where every Man's Opinion might be known, and he was 
anſwerable for it. The late King Charles broke this moſt excellent part. of 
our Conſtitution, by ſettling a Cabal or Cabinet-Council, where all Matters of 
Conſequience were debated and refolv'd, and then brought to the Privy Coun- 
Cil to be confirm'd. The firſt footſteps we have of this Council in any Chrif- 
tian-Government were in Charles the Ninth's time of France, when reſolving - 
to maſſacrethe Proteſtants, he durſt not truſt his Council with it, but choſe a- 
few Men whom he call'd his Cabinet-Council': and. conſidering what a Gene- 
alogy it had, 'tis no wonder it has been fo fatal both to King and People. To 
the King : for whereas our Conſtitution has provided Miniſters in the ſeveral - 
Parts. of the Government to anſwer for Miſcarriages, and to skreen him. from 
the Hatred of the People ; this on the contrary protects the Miniſters, and 
expoſes the King to all the Complaints of his Subjects. And 'tis as dangerous 
to the People: for whatever Milcarriages there are, no body can be puniſ'd 
for them ; for they juſtify themlelves by a private Dire&tion from the King : 
and then we have run it ſo far, that we can't follow it. The Conſequence 
of this muſt be continual Heart-burnings between King and People ; and no 


vpe can ſee the Event, 


FINIS. 


